Parliament and the Judiciary
and the ban may, of course, be renewed. The result is
that because Fascist processions have been attendfed with
disorder in the East End of London, Socialist processions,
which have been peaceful, have been banned also. Normal
political propaganda is thus penalized at the expense of
abnormal. The policy, as Mr. W, H* Thompson has
remarked,1 "appears to be equivalent to the prevention
of the blowing of all motor-horns because some people
blow them unnecessarily."
The cumulative effect of the habits of the post-war
epoch in matters concerning public liberty bears an
unhappy resemblance to the atmosphere in the period
between the end of the Napoleonic wars and the Reform
Bill of 1832. In each case there was serious industrial
dislocation, and panic among the governing class as its
outcome. In each case the panic led to repressive legis-
lation which was used to limit the right of peaceful
political activity to make its impact upon public opinion.
In each case, also, the sense of alarm communicated itself
to the judiciary, which, both in the High Court and in
petty sessions, distinguished itself by the severity of its
sentences and its tendency to assume that Left Wing
agitation was a malum in se. In each case, also, the result
of all this has been to undermine the public sense of
confidence in the impartiality of the Courts. How impor-
tant is that sense of confidence it is unnecessary to em-
phasize; upon it rests the ability of the Government to
rule with the consent of the'governed.^4Lack of confidence
in 'the administration of justice/' an experienced observer
has written, "is rapidly growing/'* That it should have
been necessary to set up a National Council of Civil
Liberties, and that this body should have found itself
1 CMl Liberties (London, 1938)) p. 37*
a English Justice (second edition, 193*), by "Solicitor/* p* ix.
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